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At the beginning of the 20th century, not far 
from Kensington Gardens in London there was 
a girl who, along with her brothers, would share 

in playful adventures in an imaginary land. 



PARTI 

While together they would share this land, in- 
dividually this place held something different to 
each of them. To one child flamingoes might fly 
above lagoons, while another child might shoot 
the flamingoes down with a bow and arrow One 
child might live in a wigwam while the other in 
a house of leaves. Perhaps it is a land of faeries 



and gnomes. One of the children might talk with 
the mermaids or another crosses swords with a 
pirate! No matter what sort of adventure might 
happen or what variation on story each world 
might entail, every child's version of this place is 
influenced highly by the experiences that each 
day brings. And each night as they sleep, their 
problems and worries might mingle with their 
joys in this fantastical land. Eventually all matters 
are sorted out so that by the morning they have 
fresh minds for what the new day brings. 



Of the attributes of a child, perhaps none is great- 
er then the innocence of youth. The products of 
this innocence are discovery, curiosity, and won- 
der. But, as a child grows older, this innocence 
is left by the wayside. This vibrant and colorful 
and very real imaginary land slowly turns from 
reality to memory. In each passing day they 
won't see it. But over months and years a brief 
reflection would show that the pains of joining a 
world of adults weakens the spirit that keeps this 
world alive. A week goes by and then a month be- 
tween visits. In the following months it becomes 
merely a memory. 




And then, one day, that innocence is gone. 

Some children realize this and are afraid of it. 
This was the case with the girl from London, 
Wendy, who disappeared one night with her two 
brothers into this land. 

A boy named Peter, who was caretaker of the 
world's lost children, had urged them on with the 
promise that if they came to this land they would 
never have to become an adult. They could live 
there, permanently. They would live away from 
their families, and in exchange they would never 
need to worry about responsibilities like clean- 
ing their room, washing up, or going to bed at a 
certain time. No rules. Instead, these responsibil- 
ities would be replaced with dancing and sword 
fighting and jungle expeditions and flying - flying 
like an eagle with outspread arms like wings, 



falling through the rushing air, and then looking 
down as the clouds part and reveal the warm and 
goldenest bright shimmering sea. A surrender 
to complete freedom in a world of never ending 
wonder. 

We know the story well of what happens to 
Wendy and the two brothers. Instead of adven- 
ture being all fun and games, it turns out that it 
is actually very serious. Though they defeat the 
looming figure of adulthood, they understand 
that they must grow up and return to their home. 
But they know that the spirit of Peter, the spirit of 
childhood, innocence and wonder is always there 
for them should they need it. 

This same spirit lives in all children. 

We too were curious in our childhood. Always 
seeking a new adventure in some form or anoth- 
er. Maybe we created our own personal Never- 
land: filling it with new ideas, new people, new 
things. Things came at us everyday that we, quite 
naturally, tried to reason out in our minds in the 
best way we knew how: creatively. 
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We sought discovery and wonder with our fas- 
cination of spaceships and dinosaurs, matching 
clothing and dressing dolls, making toys talk to 
each other, building pillow forts, exploring the 
small world of bugs, finding shapes of animals 
riding bicycles in the clouds, staring at the sun 
knowing full-well we 



And how can we get away from it? In the media, 
for example, there is nothing we cannot now 
see. Often times what we'd rather not see is 
forced upon us. 



shouldn't. The weeks 
watching a tomato 
plant grow. Seeing 
the moon through a 
telescope. The smell of 
a Christmas tree, the 
magic of its lights, the 
opening of presents. 

The excitement of seeing your best friend. The 
swift passing of time when you both laugh. The 
sadness when you see them go. 

Most of these things we did more than once - 
likely countless times. And each time it was like 
new. Each time we lost ourselves in the sense of 
discovery and in intellectual curiosity, though we 
didn't know it. After all, who does these things 
knowing they must end without that desire for 
wonder - that driving curiosity of what each 
experience will be like? 

That same wonder is always with us. J.M. Barrie 
wrote, "Neverland is always more or less an 
island. . . On these magic shores children at play 
are forever beaching their [boats] . We too have 
been there; we can still hear the sound of the surf, 
though we shall land no more." 

"We can still hear the sound of the surf," he says. 
But we cannot return to the land of no respon- 
sibilities. We have been forced to grow up. As 
we had new distractions imparted to us as teens 
- new found hungers for love, objects, respect, 
breaking rules (or testing the waters, as it were) - 
or as we became aware of social obligations and 
status, a thirst for fleeting information, media, 
fashion. . . we be^me desensitized. We lost our 
l it our wholesome curiosity. 



NEVERLAND IS ALWAYS MORE OR LESS AN ISLAND, ON 
THESE MAGIC SHORES CHILDREN AT PLAY ARE FOREVER 
DEACHINC THEIR [BOATS]. E TOO HAVE BEEN THERE' 
E CAN STILL HEAR THE SOUND OF THE SURF, THOUCH 
WE SHALL LAND NO MORE - J.M BARRIE 
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Much of our world is heavily weighted by the 

anchor of adulthood. 
We work jobs we 
hate. We've allowed 
our minds to be- 
come sluggish. Our 
days have become 
monotonous and in 
our education we are 
drifting alone on a 
small boat. Our lifeless body is hungry and tired 
and dry from the sun. We yearn for thlit island 
shore with each slow bobbing of the wave. 

Or maybe, instead, we have been privileged to 
grow up* and new opportunities of intellectual 
curiosity and wonder await us. But what can we 
find wonder in? 

As children, whether we were dressing our dolls 
or building pillow forts, we were always exper- 
imenting. We took chances hypothesizing what t 
clothes may look like on one doll, or testing 
results while constructing in 3-dimenskuiaJ 
space with couch cushions and blankets. Then 
we would come to a conclusion and reason out 
the best color skirt for the matching top, or that 
a large box may make better walls. And as these 
things came together, the world was ever expand- 
ing in front of us. We stood on the shore of a 
never ending ocean. 

Like the ageless boy Peter Pan, wonder has not 
changed. We might grow old, but when we were 
young we were innocent and curious scientist: 
And in that same sense we still are 
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SOMBUHERE SOMETHING- 

INCREDIBLE 




■CARL SAGAN 



